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Modern Philology 

Volume XIV "Juty IQl6 Number 3 



ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
NATIONAL EPIC 

Since the publication of Joseph B6dier's Ltgendes Spiques several 
prominent students of mediaeval literature, acting independently of 
one another, have expressed the opinion that the pattern, if not the 
actual predecessors, of epic composition in the vernacular might 
be found in the Latin poetry of the ninth and tenth centuries. W. 
Tavernier suggests mediaeval Latin poetry in general. 1 M. Wilmotte 
argues that the vernacular epic of the early period (around the year 
1000) probably continued some of the traditions of Latin learned 
poetry. 2 J. Salverda de Grave, more specific than his colleagues, 
finds in certain historical compositions of the ninth century, such as 
Angilbert's Battle of Fontenoy, true progenitors of historical poems 
in folk-Latin, whose existence during the tenth century he considers 
probable. And they, in their turn, would beget the epic songs of 
the eleventh. 3 So that each of these scholars would bridge over 
in about the same way the gap between the reigns of Charlemagne 
and his immediate descendants, when most of the events of the later 
epic poetry occurred, and the rule of Hugh Capet and William the 
Great of Aquitania, when these events first entered into rhythmical 
narratives. 

Yet it may be allowable to apprehend the genesis of the French 
epic somewhat differently, and perhaps in so doing to gain an insight 
into its substance and purpose, an insight which the most searching 

» Archiv. f. d. St. n. S., CXXXI, 187-212. 
« Revue historique, CXX, 241-88. 

' Publications of the Amsterdam Academy, 1915, Part I. pp. 464-515. 
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2 F. M. Warren 

analysis of mediaeval Latin verse fails to give. For French heroic 
poetry, as it worked itself out in its best examples, took for its 
leading ideas three fundamental conceptions: zeal for religion, 
pride of race, and the personal relation of feudalism. Of these 
three ideas, two are fairly general, and have existed apart or together 
at various times and among different peoples. But the third, the 
peculiar valuation of the personal tie between vassal and suzerain, 
attains its growth only at certain periods of social evolution. In 
France this period seems to have been reached during the first half of 
the tenth century. Therefore we should not look for its expression 
in literature before that date, at the earliest. 

But, as we know full well, this notion of the feudal tie is not 
essential to the production of epic poetry. The nations of antiquity 
had their epic without it. On the other hand, the emotion of pride 
of race, or patriotism, does seem essential. In France of the Middle 
Ages this emotion was mingled from the beginning with religious 
zeal, if literature is to be taken as a safe guide. Indeed, the latter 
sentiment seems to have been expressed before the other, possibly 
because of the fact that all the extant literature of the day is of 
clerical origin. Or it may be that Charlemagne's ideal of one uni- 
versal Christian state, which should embrace all believers, overcame 
the feeling of patriotism with the more enlightened, a feeling quite 
separatist in its nature. At all events, whatever explanation may 
apply here, during nearly the entire ninth century while the French 
tongue was gradually fitting itself for its future calling, the authors 
on French soil were a unit in setting forth the merits of religious 
devotion. Their heroes were Christian heroes, not national patriots. 
With them Charlemagne stood pre-eminently as the champion of 
the faith, and his storied invasion of Spain in 778 was regarded as a 
holy crusade, set in motion to free the church of the Peninsula from 
infidel oppression. 1 

Yet already even, not long after this characterization of the 
Spanish campaign was made— in a Life of Louis the Pious, around 
840 — another note was being feebly echoed. The Empire had 
fallen on evil days. Civil discord was wrecking Charlemagne's 
great structure, and national interests, blindly seeking to be satisfied, 

• B6dier, Ligendes ipiques, IV, 440-46. 
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Eablt History op the French National Epic 3 

were perhaps having their share in the destruction. And it is in a 
censure of this discord, which was bringing ruin on the country, 
that we first find the trace of what may have passed for patriotism. 

Paschasius Radbert, a monk of Corbie near Amiens, and who 
died as abbot of the monastery in 865, undertook among other 
writings a biography of Abbot Wala, who had died at Corbie in 835. 
Appearing in the midst of the troubles of the century, this work takes 
occasion more than once to denounce the ambitions which were 
destroying state and church alike. Wala, it declares, was ever 
anxious for the welfare of the country as well as for the security of 
the Christian faith. Or, in Paschasius' words: "Unde ut erat iste 
[Wala] amore fervens circa Deum et circa religionem sanctam, 
circa propinquos sui generis et patriam." 1 And another passage 
expresses the same concern in behalf of folk and religion by the 
phrases, " circa patriam et ecclesias, circa proceres et magnates, circa 
religionem et salutem populi." 2 

The exact modern equivalents for Paschasius' terms are, of 
course, not absolutely certain. He brackets Deum with religionem 
sanctam and -propinquos sui generis with patriam. The meaning 
of the first set is self-explanatory, of the second tending toward that 
feeling which we now call patriotism, if not already there. In regard 
to religion he apparently prefers the concrete ecclesias to the abstract 
ecclesiam, and from this practice we should suppose that patria is also 
concrete in its application, and does not stand for a synonym of 
res publica. However this may be, and whether Paschasius' patria 
represents our present notion of "fatherland" or not, the spirit of the 
times was favoring the development of national feeling, and we are 
soon to meet with convincing evidence that patriotism vied with 
religious zeal in stirring French hearts under the weaker successors 
of Charlemagne. 

Shortly after Wala's death the Norman raids began to prove a 
veritable scourge to the river valleys of Northern and Central 
France. Aiming at the churches, because of the reputation of 
their treasures, quite as much as at the wealth of cities, the Normans 

» Pertz, Scriptores, II, p. 535, 11. 56, 57. 

* Pertz, op. cit., p. 556, 11. 45, 46. Similar expressions, which occur elsewhere, are 
"Pro amore patriae et populi, pro religione ecclesiarum et salute civlum" (op. cit., p. 552, 
11. 3, 4), and "pro salute populi et patriae" (op. cit., p. 554, 1. 13 [cf. p. 555, 11. 36-38]). 
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4 F. M. Warren 

ruined clergy and parishioners indifferently. They stopped com- 
merce by making the highways unsafe, and so halted the local 
pilgrimages. They killed priests and burghers, monks and serfs 
without distinction of calling, and this common danger finally 
forced all classes to join with one another in mutual defense. 

Resistance to the raids was often conducted by ecclesiastics. 
Indeed in the general breakdown of temporal power the church 
remained the most stable organization still standing. For the indi- 
vidual nobles could not be relied upon. They often proved to be 
self-seeking, careful of their own safety only, and would avoid 
the invader. Consequently we frequently find priests and abbots 
enlisting soldiers, naming leaders, even planning campaigns. And 
their activity was not at all illogical. For the enemy was not only 
an alien, he was also a heathen. Paschasius had already qualified 
his forays as "paganorum .... incursiones." 

Instances of this federation of church and people are plenty with 
the writers of the waning ninth century. Praise or blame are 
portioned out in due measure in their works to valiant or cowardly 
suzerains. Odo, count of Paris from 879, and afterward king of 
France (f898), is the more often commended. Charles the Simple 
(893-929), the rival of Odo's later years, the more often censured, if 
we may judge by the severe rebuke he received in 897 from the 
Archbishop of Rheims, for proposing an alliance to the Normans. 
And Louis III, whose short life and shorter reign (879-882) would 
have hardly been marked by posterity, acquired, on the contrary, 
immortality because he saved the abbey of St. Riquier from invasion. 
Even before his death, which followed shortly after his victory, he 
could have listened to the poet of the Ludwigslied exalting his piety 
and devotion to the Christian cause, while two centuries later these 
qualities of his, combined with his prowess in the fight, were to 
furnish the main inspiration for the epic poem of Gormond et Isem- 
bard. 1 

The Ludwigslied, however, with all its eulogy of the monarch's 
faith, makes no appeal at all to patriotism, and perhaps the learned 

1 Salverda de Grave counts the Ludwigslied among the predecessors of the national 
epic (op. cil., p. 505). BSdier, in a brilliant discussion of the problem (Ligendes (piques, 
IV, 21-91), fails to find any evidence of historical continuity (from Louis' day) in Gormond 
et Isembard. 
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Early History of the French National Epic 5 

poetry of the time in whatever tongue, could we possess it in its 
entirety, would fail to recognize such a sentiment. Yet there is a 
document which refers to events of this period, and which probably 
dates, in its original shape, from these last years of the ninth century, 
that does disclose, bound in closest union, these emotions of religious 
zeal and racial pride. Besides, in expressing them it makes use of 
genuine poetical language. This document is the story of a cam- 
paign of King Odo against the Normans, in 893, and has been pre- 
served in Richer's history, written at Rheims around the year 996. 

Odo had wintered in Auvergne. On the approach of spring he was 
told that the Normans had broken into Aquitania, and were heading 
farther south, apparently for the rich shrine of St. Julian of Brioude. 
Assembling his men, he marched to meet them, and defeated them 
at Montpensier in two successive onslaughts. The second of these 
attacks was led, on the part of the French, by one of Odo's grooms 
promoted to standard-bearer, in default of the king's recusant 
nobles. The Norman chief was taken prisoner, was offered death 
or conversion, and chose the latter, though only to be killed at the 
baptismal font itself by this same commoner, who feared the Nor- 
man's revenge, should he regain his liberty. Christian fervor and 
pride of race animate the whole recital, while episodes and incidents 
of a truly epic flavor embellish its sentences. 1 Here is at least one 
witness to that religious and racial solidarity which was created — 
or perhaps merely confirmed — -among the French by the Norman 
warfare of the ninth century. And it is given with fitting terms of 
artistic expression. Were it also characterized by the affirmation of 
the feudal tie, it could be distinguished with difficulty from a page of 
the later epic. 

Unfortunately for our contention a second text of the kind is 
yet to be found among the works of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
For all that, we should not consider its absence a proof that it did 
not once exist. An event of the tenth century which bears no 

1 Cf. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., XXX (1915), 645—57. We are reminded of a some- 
what similar incident on the eve of Caesar's conquest of Britain. His ships had drawn 
near the island, and his men were fearing to leave them, on account of the depth of the 
water, when the standard-bearer of the Tenth Legion addressed his comrades with the 

words: "Desilite milites, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus prodere: ego certe meum 

rei publicae atque imperatori offlcium praestitero. " Whereupon he jumped overboard with 
the eagle, and all followed him at once to shore (De Bella Gallico, iv. c. 25). 
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6 F. M. Warren 

relation to Viking forays, and is animated neither by a deep sense of 
religion nor yet by patriotism, nevertheless was kept alive for two 
hundred years by the community where it occurred, and in the form, 
original or acquired, of a rhythmical narrative. This event was the 
murder of William Longsword by his vassals, in 942. And the 
vassals' version of the affair continued to persist in the face of clerical 
opposition and the enmity of the chroniclers. 1 

It must also be confessed that the Latin authors of the early 
eleventh century too are exceedingly sparing in allusions to what 
might have been songs of the Norman wars. Raoul Glaber of 
Auxerre, writing about 1040, circulates the report that the celebrated 
Viking, Hasting, of the ninth century, was in reality a Christian 
renegade, a serf from the vicinity of Troyes, whose craving for power 
had led him into the camp of the enemy. 2 Now this is what will be 
said not many years later of Isembard, in the poem of Gormond et 
Isembard. And not long before Glaber, a scribe of Angouleme, 
Ad6mar de Chabannes, connected the familiar epic incident of the 
stroke which cleaves at the same time armor and body with the 
surname of William Taillefer of Poitou (916-62). William's army 
would have fought a drawn battle with Norman raiders, and the 
decision would have been left to the fortunes of a single combat 
between the two leaders. In this fight William would have driven 
his very hard, short sword with one swing through both cuirass and 
breastbone of his adversary. 3 

In his efforts to account for the citation of historical personages by 
the poets of the national epic, B&Iier reduces to five the number 
whose presence there he cannot explain. Among the five is Seguin 
of Bordeaux, whom Longnon had identified with a Count Seguin, 
who was killed by the Normans in 845. The identification does not 
appeal to Bedier, 4 and yet the death of this particular ruler seems to 

1 Because Wace says he heard minstrels sing about this quarrel in his youth, Gaston 
Paris has named the vassals' version, represented by the minstrels, La chanson de la 
vengeance de Riul (Romania, XVII, 276-80). Philippe Lauer discussed the matter after- 
wards in his Louis d'Outre-Mer (Bibliotheque de I'Scole pratique des hautes Uudes, No. 127), 
Paris, 1900, pp. 276-83. 

3 Bedier, op. cit., IV, 56. 

1 "Ense corto durissimo per media pectoris secuit simul cum torace una modo per- 
cussione." — Ademar de Chabannes, Chronicon, ii, c. 28. Cf. Baist, Zeitschri/t f. rom. 
Phil., XVI, 456, 457. AdSmar was writing toward 1028. 

' Op. cit., pp. 390, 391. 
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Early History of the French National Epic 7 

have vividly impressed itself on the population of the western 
provinces. A number of chronicles, extending over a long period of 
years, continue to record it. And the reason for this persistence may 
not be far to seek. For Seguin's fate was accompanied by the 
sack and burning of Saintes, and the treasures which the pirates 
carried away from the unfortunate town undoubtedly included the 
rich offerings to its shrines, if not their holy relics. 1 

Something also which hints at the existence of heroic poetry 
based on the Norman raids may be derived from existing texts of the 
national epic itself. Gormond et Isembard is confessedly the echo 
of such a raid, whether a late fabrication out of local legends, or the 
last of a series of poems on that event. It is inspired also by the 
related sentiments of religious zeal and racial pride, which we have 
supposed the Viking invasion crystallized in France, and it undoubt- 
edly owes its origin, whether early or late, to the gratitude of some 
devotee of the abbey of St. Riquier, which had been saved by the 
victory, a combination of attributes which makes the rejection of 
the seductive idea, that the original poem formed a French counter- 
part to the Ludwigslied quite difficult. 

On the other hand, the Chanson de Guillaume, which lacks a 
known historical background and assumes the outward appearance 
of a song against the Saracens, contains unmistakable marks of the 
Norman inroads. The first part of it, on the early exploits of Vivien, 
in topography and names clearly derives from stories of the Viking 
terror. From allusions in the poem we learn that Vivien had formerly 
despoiled a Hun of his shield, had killed the pagan, Alderof, and had 

i The chronicles in question tell of the disaster in these words: " Alio anno Siguinus, 
comes Burdegalensis et Sanctonicensis, a Normannis captus et occisus est, et Sanctonas 
a Normannis concremata est, thesauris ejus obtimis exportatis." — Bouquet, Recueil, VII, 
222, or AdSmar de Chabannes, Chronicon, Hi, c. 17. 

Another of B&dier's five, Rispeu of Brittany, could also have been bequeathed to the 
later epic by popular tradition. For he came to a tragic end (in 857) not at the hands 
of the Normans, like Seguin, but by the treasonable daggers of his own vassals, as William 
Longsword was to do. And to make the murder the more striking, Rispeu's vassal was 
a kinsman who profited by his deed to usurp the crown. Such a pitch of villainy could 
not fail to strike every imagination, and consequently we are not at all surprised to find it 
a constantly recurring entry in the annals of the Loire Valley for the next two centuries. 
Perhaps the severest denunciation of the crime was expressed by an admirer of Bishop 
Herard of Tours (t869): "Postea autem in tertio ordinationis suae [HSrard's] anno 
Salomon, nepos Nomenoi, cupiditate magna ductus, Herispogium regem cognatum suum 
furtive aggrediens, ut iniquus et dolosus interfecit; arripiensque coronam capiti suo im- 
posuit." — Bouquet, Recueil, VII, 51b. In favor of a popular tradition, however trans- 
mitted, would be the form "Rispeu," for Herispogius of the chronicles. 
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decapitated Borel's twelve sons, all at one and the same battle of the 
Gironde. 1 Now the Huns had ravaged Central France in the 
second quarter of the tenth century, but had seen their power broken 
by Otto I, in 955. A certain Borel was count of Barcelona from 967 
to 993, but he was a Christian and had waged almost continuous 
warfare with the Saracens, so that here there may be an inversion of 
r61es due to confusing all Spaniards with Saracens. Consequently the 
net result of these particular references makes for uncertainty. 

Other allusions to Vivien's early battles, however, are more 
definite. He had carried on war along the English Channel, in 
Kent and near Treguier, and had met the enemy at Fleury, on the 
Loire. 2 By the Rhone, under Orange, he had also conquered 
"Tiedbalt, l'Esturman" (Thibaut, the Pilot), in a fight which 
remained famous. 3 And these deeds were now to culminate in the 
fatal conflict of Larchamp, a locality situated to the north of the 
Gironde and to the west of Bourges, so that an army coming down 
from Bourges found it "desur la mer a destre" (1. 151). The foe also 
arrived there from Spain by ship, instead of marching overland as 
the Saracens of history would do in their invasions of Western 
France. 4 Besides, a battle on the west coast fought by William of 
Orange remained tenacious in tradition, while two of his barons in 
Chevalerie Vivien and Aliscans are still Gautier of Blaye and Hunaud 
of Saintes, localities quite remote from Orange — or Barcelona. 

These indications are few in number, to be sure, and their mean- 
ing is not always plain. 6 They are also widely scattered. Yet they 
nearly all look toward the same locality — exception being made for 
Vivien's combat with Thibaut — to the coast and river valleys of 
France which lie between the Somme and the Gironde. And their 
general tenor is the same. So that taken collectively they supple- 
ment one another fairly well, and seem to warrant the belief that 
the Norman forays into Northern and Central France during the 

' Suchier's ed. (Bibliotheca Normannica, VIII), 11. 376-79, 643-46. 
' Op. cit., 11. 653-55, 991-93; cf. also pp. xxx-xxxix, xl, of the Introduction. 
• Op. cit.. 11. 669-78. Both name and calling point clearly to the enemy's race. 
' Op. cit.. 11. 16-20, 39-46. See R. Weeks, Mod. Phil., II, 8, n. 3; Suchier, op. cit.. 
Introduction, pp. lii-liivi, lxii, lxiv. 

s They should be increased by a passage from the Enfances Vivien, where W. Schulz 
finds the echo of a Norman raid in the west (Zeitschrift f. Jr. Sp. und Lit., XLIV [1916J, 
p. 40). 
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last half of the ninth century and the first third of the tenth, con- 
tinually repeated and usually fraught with the sack of shrines and 
slaughter of the common people, aroused and solidified with the 
French their latent sense of religious and racial unity. The expres- 
sion of this unity in the mother tongue was not long delayed, an 
expression that probably assumed the form of half-historical, half- 
lyrical narratives, into which speedily entered some of the romantic 
episodes which afterward appear in the poems of the national epic. 

These narratives, however, could have had little connection 
with one another. Their constant theme of Christian faith and 
pride of birth constituted perhaps their sole bond. The events they 
would celebrate would be the story of some petty resistance, the 
praise of the hero of a day, the deliverance of a neighborhood sanc- 
tuary. And though they would naturally conform to the same 
general style of composition, since they were the products of one 
and the same race at a certain period of its development, and 
more immediately of a set of writers trained along the same lines, 
yet, because of their sporadic origin, they would lack all conscious- 
ness of interrelationship, and they remained perhaps in entire 
ignorance of one another — certainly isolated from the other speci- 
mens of their kind. 

But as to the Latin historical poetry of this generation, or genera- 
tions, even that part of it which rejoiced over Christian victories, 
we can hardly believe that it served as model for these rhythms of 
the people. At the most it may have been their learned accompani- 
ment. For the scattered instances of picturesque incident and 
romantic detail, which we glean from the sentences of the chroniclers 
and the allusions to the youthful exploits of Vivien, correspond 
in no particular to the rhetorical manner of Carolingian verse. 
Nor, in considering the derivation of our supposed songs against the 
Normans, should we once dismiss, as without bearing on the matter, 
the fact that out of these half-dozen assumed survivals, the legends 
of Vivien's prowess, of William Taillefer's duel, King Odo's cam- 
paign in Auvergne, and Seguin's death at the burning of Saintes 
were all borne in mind and handed down by the inhabitants of the 
territory which lies between the Loire and the Gironde, the land 
which was soon to cradle the literature of France. 
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Now if there actually did exist within this region and to the 
north of it, during the first half of the tenth century, rhythmical 
narratives of Norman inroads, narratives that with all their pro- 
vincial flavor and artistic leanness, still represented ideals which were 
cherished by a whole people, and that were based on material which 
was colored by poetical fancies — as was the case with the story of 
Odo or William Taillefer — then their presence at this time and in this 
region would go far to explain the sudden rise of the French national 
epic, the epic against the Saracens. For it was sudden. The 
Santiago pilgrimage, seemingly its exciting cause, did not assume 
even a moderate importance before the last decades of the tenth 
century. And yet by the third decade of the eleventh the national 
epic had received its frame, its topography had been fixed, and 
Charlemagne had been drafted from his conquests of the East and 
South to lead barons whose names are mainly strangers to the 
annals of history on a holy crusade against the Moors of Spain. 
Two generations only had been sufficient to compass this astonishing 
result. And with whatever rapidity the mind of man may have 
worked during this period, a wonderful period in truth, and one 
marked by a genuine rebirth of commerce, art, literature, and 
religion, so perfect a fusion of history with legend seems almost 
beyond belief. 1 

But if we could assume that older compositions than those we 
now possess had already formulated the related notions of religious 
faith and racial pride, had illustrated them with tales of real events, 
had touched them though ever so lightly with romantic fancy, and 
had fashioned however rudely acceptable methods of narration, then 
we could understand to some degree how the songs of the wars of 
Charlemagne and his barons gained headway so quickly. The 
general theme would be retained. The enemy of France would 
still be a foreigner and an unbeliever. But the infidel of the South 
had now displaced his ally of the North, a substitution all the more 
welcome because he of the North had become in fact a brother in 
arms and in creed. 

The new epic pivoted on the figure of Charlemagne, for reasons 
which Bgdier's brilliant pages have made familiar. Yet perhaps 

i Wilmotte would place the formation of the national epic back toward the middle of 
the tenth century (op. cit., p. 273). 
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one question still remains open, the question why the choice of 
Charlemagne was made at this particular time, why at the end of 
the tenth century his commanding presence was necessary, why 
the crowd of individual champions of Christianity should be rallied 
to his standard and their occasional and spasmodic acts of mere 
resistance be converted into a steady, consistent war of aggression. 
Is the rise of the pilgrimage to Santiago alone a conclusive answer ? 
Was life on this frontier of Christendom during these years affected 
by nothing else which may have contributed to the appropriateness 
of such a selection ? 

For some decades before the year 1000 the road to Santiago 
had been in Christian hands, and only occasionally exposed to 
raids that were dangerous to the pious wayfarer. The Moslem 
states which bordered it offered no especial menace, divided and 
weakened as they were by futile rivalries. But when toward 980 
a great general appeared at the head of the forces of the Caliph of 
Cordova, the whole situation of Northern Spain was changed. 
Gathering the armies of the rival rulers under his sole leadership, 
Almanzor, rightly surnamed, quickly overran the Christian kingdoms, 
seized Barcelona on the east, pillaged Compostela on the west, and 
finally drove over the Pyrenees themselves. In the opposite camp 
no chief could be found to cope with this powerful adversary. And 
it may be that because of this deep need and because of this distress 
devout souls were stirred up to find a remedy, if not in fact then in 
imagination. And it is possible that thus seeking for escape from the 
burden of actual defeats, some downcast monk of the Santiago road 
caught then and there the fortunate inspiration of invoking the 
shade of Charlemagne. And so the great emperor would have been 
summoned from his tomb to unite again the Christian hosts for 
victory. A vision of despair may have suggested the idea, or a sor- 
rowful heart seeking consolation in the glorious records of the past. 1 

Whether such a view is essential or not to the full explanation of 
Charlemagne's overlordship in the national epic, the earliest glimpse 
we can gain of that epic shows him already in command. The 
Hague Fragment, admittedly a Latin reworking of a Romance text, 

1 Cf. B6dier, op. cit., IV, 383, 384, where something like the opposite of this notion is 
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tells us of the siege of a Saracen town actively conducted by barons 
who belong to what is known as the William of Orange group, but 
who are subject to the Emperor's general direction. He himself 
does not appear in person in the section preserved, and may have 
been only a figure-head in the whole poem. One of the Saracens is 
Borel, whom we found in connection with Vivien, and it is noticeable 
that he is again given out as old, and that he loses a son in the fight, 
as he had lost twelve to Vivien. The action, so far as can be seen, is 
simple. The taking of the town is the goal. The episodes are so 
many individual combats. Any complicated plot seems wanting, 
and indeed the early date of the original — the first third of the 
eleventh century 1 — probably precludes any notion of a developed plot. 

Our next example of the national epic, the fragment of Gormond 
et Isembard, also presents a simple action, though we are now near 
the end of the eleventh century — the fragment dating from the 
early twelfth. Challenges it offers in plenty, protestations, affirma- 
tions of belief, outbursts of national pride, combats — quite certain 
indications of the entire contents. The Chanson de Guillaume, 
which in its first form may be contemporary with Gormond et Isem- 
bard, or even older, agrees with it in the simplicity of its plot, although 
in the oath of Vivien it contains the germ of a tragedy, and in its 
episode of the cowards it approaches genuine drama. But the oath 
theme is not yet developed, and what is said of the cowards may 
have passed for simple satire. Consequently, in spite of the abun- 
dance of its dialogue and its numerous descriptions, we are apparently 
in the first stage of epic composition still. 

But it should be said that in one important particular the Chanson 
de Guillaume and Gormond et Isembard differ from the Hague Frag- 
ment. Their heroes are not placed under the direction of Charle- 
magne. The suzerain of Gormond et Isembard is Louis, "son of 
Charles," and designated indifferently as emperor or king. Vivien's 
suzerain in the Chanson de Guillaume is Thibaut of Bourges. Charle- 
magne is mentioned quite incidentally, and only by the reviser 
at that. 2 In other words, of the three pioneer works of the French 

1 B6dier thinks the Latin version may be as early as 1040 (op. cit„ IV, 452). 

* In the lines, 

Criet Munjoie: co fut l'enseigne Charle. [1. 329.] 
De Charle Malgne, de Rollant sun nevou. [1. 1270.] 
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national epic, two have successfully resisted incorporation into the 
historical framework of that epic, a fact which may perhaps be 
adduced as further testimony to their independent origin and early 
development. They would have already attained sufficient strength, 
by the time the idea of Charlemagne's overlordship was accepted, 
to withstand its centralizing tendency. Yet such a notion, that 
Gormond et Isembard had reached its majority as a poem of the 
Norman wars before the Emperor's tutelage was generally invoked, 
begs the question of its genesis. The early growth of the Chanson de 
Guillaume, or more strictly speaking the Vivien section of that 
poem, would not encounter this objection. 

Still we should not conclude on this account that the Hague 
Fragment is the only eleventh-century representative of Charle- 
magne's legendary triumphs. Another record of that day may be 
brought forward in its support. The Spanish campaign of 778 
seems to have found an almost immediate entry into annals which 
now bear the name of the monastery of Lorsch, near Darmstadt. 
Toward the year 840 a copy of these annals was made for the 
abbey of Moissac in Southern France, in the department of Tarn- 
et-Garonne. Copy and original alike rehearse Charles's invasion of 
the Peninsula, his capture of Pampeluna, the submission of Ibitaurus, 
the Saracen king, and his surrender to the invader of brother and 
son as hostages. The army of the Franks then advanced as far as 
Saragossa, only to be recalled from before that town by the news 
of a revolt among the Saxons. But nothing whatever is said about 
a fight on its return over the Pyrenees. 1 

Now around 1030, or before, for the last date given is 1017 and 
the last king of France mentioned is Robert the Pious who died in 
1031, the Moissac copy underwent a pietistic revision, which inci- 
dentally affected the account for 778. No change at all was made 
until after the word moraretur. Then we meet with this addition: 
"commissum est bellum fortissimum die dominica. Et ceciderunt 
Saraceni multa milia. Et de ora nova factus est sol ora secunda. Et 
iterum (Saxones, etc."). 2 Still no mention of Roncesvalles. 

1 "Congregans Karolus rex exercitum magnum, ingressus est in Spaniam et con- 
quisivit civitatem Pampelonam. Et Ibitaurus Sarracenorum rex venit ad eum et tradidit 
ei civitates quas habuit et dedit ei obsides fratrem suum et fllium. Et inde perrexit 
ad Caesaraugustam. Et dum in illis partibus moraretur, Saxones, perflda gens. . . ." — 
Pertz, Scriptorea, I, 296. s Pertz, op. cit., XIII. 262. 
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As we know, the story of Ganelon's treason and Roland's death 
is given a certain amount of historical setting. The first lines of 
the Chanson de Roland tell of Charles's stay in Spain, seven years, 
and his conquest of all the land excepting Saragossa. Also of the 
submission of the Saracen ruler of that town and his proffer of 
hostages, including a son of one of his counselors, Blancandrin. 
Then the catastrophe of the Pass is staged, after which Charlemagne 
returns to take a vengeance which is made all the more thorough 
by the stopping of the sun at his prayer. A comparison of this 
outline with the details of the revised Moissac manuscript only 
emphasizes the agreement of the two records. In Roland the 
"delay" in Spain has been extended to seven years, but this extension 
is more than counterbalanced by the unaccountable failure of the 
author of Roland to place the miraculous battle on a Sunday. 1 

The Moissac revision and the Hague Fragment may both come 
within the boundaries of a single decade, and at all events are not far 
removed from each other. Consequently we may infer from their 
joint witness that, by 1030, legend had already expanded the Spanish 
campaign of 778 so as to make it include at least one battle which 
was not recorded by authentic history. By the end of the eleventh 
century the time thus extended had grown to seven years, as the 
statement in Roland shows. This elasticity has an obvious ad- 
vantage. For, once allowed, any combat or series of combats could 
be fathered on the soil of Spain, provided the inventors of these 
fights observed the limits of Charlemagne's presence there, limits 
fixed on the one side by his entrance into the Peninsula, and on the 
other by the great struggle that the miracle of the sun prolonged. 
Within this designated space poetic imagination could run riot. 
That it availed itself of the opportunity is seen from the epic poems of 
the twelfth century. 

So the new epic, the epic of Charlemagne, would have created 
to a great extent its own history. It used a setting of fact, and 
filled it in with imaginary events. But its inspiration and its 
material were in large part bequeathed to it by the older epic, the 

1 Cf. Mod. Lang. Note3, XXIX (January, 1914), 3, 4. The notion of treachery on 
the part of the Saracens was probably known to the readers of the Moissac revision. 
Otherwise they could hardly have understood a battle on a holy day, and prolonged in 
Charles's favor by a miracle, after the Saracens had apparently yielded to the Emperor's 
demands. 
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inspiration of faith and patriotism, the material of romantic episodes, 
descriptions of fighting, poetic ornamentation. It probably con- 
tinued also the old forms of narration, while improving on them. 
But it differed from its forerunner in acknowledging a common 
bond of union and another purpose. The bond was the Emperor. 
The purpose was conquest. The Christians of France, who had 
once stood dismayed before the raids of sea pirates, offering to 
them only an occasional effectual resistance, now flocked to the 
standard of Charlemagne, with a firm determination to win glory for 
their race and territory for their creed. 

The new epic also acquired in time a new and dramatic element. 
Eulogies of lineage and belief, uniform, constant, must have become 
conventional after a while. Speeches and combats, however varied, 
could be foreseen. Change the actors as you would, their parts 
differed little. Could we know the entire poem of which the Hague 
Fragment is only a section, there is little doubt that we should 
find its tenor essentially like the substance of the whole epic of 
Gormond et Isembard. And what we possess of the latter discloses 
little advance in quality over Richer's account of Odo's campaign 
against the Normans. In the new epic sieges would have been intro- 
duced, the partisan leaders of the older poetry would have been 
promoted to the post of barons of the Empire. There would have 
been a general expansion of theme, an increase in quantity. But as 
vernacular literature developed and acquired artistic aspirations, 
such a growth in mere size could have satisfied only for a while. The 
poets would soon seek other sources of interest. To refinement of 
expression they would try to link subtlety of sentiment, and retain- 
ing the traditional emotions of religion and patriotism, which were 
universal, they would enhance them at times by an emotion which 
would be individual. And this emotion they could find in one of the 
chief traits of French feudalism, the personal tie between vassal and 
suzerain. 

Actual occurrences may have suggested this enlargement of the 
epic theme. We have seen that the vassals' side of the circum- 
stances attending the death of William Longsword had survived 
nearly two centuries in the memory of the people, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of all learned testimony. The duke's vassal, 
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Riul, had surrendered his own father at his suzerain's behest, and 
this father, William had blinded. Let a like situation enter into 
epic verse and the simple action of the older poetry vanishes. Com- 
plexity takes its place. A plot may then be built up, of which the 
hearer cannot anticipate the solution. For the outcome no longer 
hinges on the promptings of general emotions, it must vary with the 
uncertain waverings of the human mind. With some natures 
expediency might prevail; with others, revenge; with still others, 
honor. Any especial feeling which would sway a man's acts could 
be aroused by this appeal to his individuality. 

Consequently the spirit of heroic poetry was inevitably trans- 
formed. The analysis of the possible bearings of the personal tie 
between vassal and suzerain surely led to the idea that man could 
shape his own fate and could by his own free choice make or mar his 
own fortunes. Before this discovery the conventional formulae of the 
older epic were bound to give way. No longer could virtue be 
foreordained to triumph over vice, the French Christian to overwhelm 
the Moslem Saracen. For the exercise of some human attribute, 
however trifling, would always suffice to turn the scale. And when 
in the process of this exercise a course was elected which decided 
not only the destiny of an individual but the welfare of those also 
with whom he was associated, then the results of that election could 
assume tragic proportions. Such was the consequence of Roland's 
desmesure, of Vivien's fidelity to the oath of his knighting. And the 
full acceptation of this idea, that the will of man can rise superior 
to man's environment and dominate it, marked the culmination of 
French epic poetry. 1 

F. M. Warren 

Yale University 

1 This stage was probably reached near the end of the eleventh century, and shows 
itself soon afterward in its best, if not its earliest, exponent, the Chanson de Roland. 
The potential consequences of Vivien's oath did not seem to have been grasped at that 
time, nor were they as yet fully appreciated by the scribe of the Chanson de Guillaume, 
their first known narrator. (For the influence of Roland on his text, see M. Wilmotte, 
Romania, XLIV, 55-86). 

We might again question whether one of Caesar's episodes did not affect this notion 
of an oath taken in view of the enemy. Vercingetorix had assembled the cavalry of the 
Gauls — their nobility — to resist the Romans, and harangued them so eloquently that they 
took an oath not to return home before they had ridden twice through Caesar's battle 
line: "Conclamant equites: sanctissimo jurejurando conflrmari oportere, ne tecto 
recipiatur, ne ad liberos, ne ad parentes, ad uxorem aditum habeat, qui non bis per 
agmen hostium perequitasset." But they were defeated and fled the field (De Bello 
Gallico, vii. c. 66, 67). 
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